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able to witness such ceremonies as the preparation of sahuaro wine and to 
visit primitive graveyards from which the ordinary traveler is excluded. 

The marvelous adaptation of plant and animal life to arid environment is 
investigated by the author. The cacti are shown to be luscious retainers of 
moisture. This explains how cattle can roam for months away from water 
in regions where some varieties of this plant thrive. I remember seeing 
thirsty Indians on a journey near San Carlos in western Oaxaca rip open one 
of these cacti and munch the broad flat segments with evident relish. It was 
my first intimation of the value of the moist sponge-like tissues of which the 
plant is made. 

Pacts of economic importance are not only recorded as such but the ex- 
plorer has also been concerned with their investigation. He dwells especially 
on irrigation and mining possibilities. A final touch of thoroughness is thus 
imparted to his conspectus of the region. It is to be hoped that he is not 
over sanguine regarding occurrences of gold in the Papagueria. I have not 
examined the district south of Sonoita or the northern part of the Pinacate 
field, but my attention was called to the region in 1905 on a trip from Cananea 
to Bacoachi. Eeports of prospectors tended to show that some placer mining 
had been carried on formerly. Mr. Lumholtz probably refers to it when he 
says that: "free gold which undoubtedly has been encountered in the malpais 
in the northern part of Pinacate should also be followed up. ' ' 

The maps are valuable. The corrected course of the Sonoita Eiver, the 
delineation of the shores of the Bay of Adair and the ascription of names to 
the N-S ranges of the region are features of interest. The distribution of the 
sand dunes surrounding Adair Bay is indicated. Leon Dominian. 

Field Days in California. By Bradford Torrey. 235 pp. Ills., index. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1913. $1.50. 7% x 5. 
Bradford Torrey died a year ago and this is the twelfth and the last of his 
delightful books. He loved the out-of-doors, lived much in the open; and his 
gift of observation and entertaining way of telling about nature, its birds 
and beasts, trees and flowers, made his graphic sketches well worth while. His 
last book is fully worthy of his reputation. 

The Different West as Seen by a Transplanted Easterner. By 

Arthur E. Bostwick. 184 pp. Index. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1913. 
$1. 8x5%. 

The "West," as defined by Mr. Bostwick, comprises the states usually 
designated as the "Middle West." The author writes in detail of this West, 
taking up the physiography, towns, cities, transportation facilities, life and 
customs of the people, politics, economics, education, literature, science, art, 
society, etc. The East is compared with the West, and the "mutual misunder- 
standing" existing between them is set forth and discussed. 

In his chapter on Literature in the West, the author suggests that "There 
would appear to be a field in the West for the purely local magazine, which is 
as yet almost untrod. There might be at least one of these in each state, de- 
voted to the description and discussion of local industries, civic improvement, 
rural conditions, state history and biography, power-development, etc." Mr. 
Bostwick writes in a bright and interesting style, and his book is well worth 
reading. ' Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 

A Naval History of the American Revolution. By Gardner W. 

Allen. Vol. I: xii and 365 pp. Maps, ills. Vol. II: viii and pp. 367-752. 

Maps, ills., index. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York, 1913. $3. 

(2 vols.) 8x5% each. 
With painstaking research the author has made the most of his subject, one 
of peculiar difficulty, since the American revolutionists were always struggling 
toward a navy rather than in possession of one. The condition was essentially 
inherent in the nature of the case. An unorganized community struggling to 
cast off a government organized against it may with minimum difficulty 
assemble its volunteer levies, but sea power can never be aught but the posses- 
sion of an organized state; it represents the plant of a going concern, it can- 
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not be constructed overnight. That was the plight of the American colonies. 
In their revolution the sea was organized against them. Seamen volunteers, 
comparable to the Minute Men of Lexington, could do no more than annoy the 
enemy's commerce; before even the weakest frigate of the King's navy they 
must take to flight. The effort of the Congress to build ships, to assemble 
fleets, to create a navy is pathetie in its record of futility. It is that record 
which is faithfully set before us in this work. 

An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States. By Charles A. Beard, viii and 330 pp. Index. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1913. $2.25. 9x6. 

A contribution to the study of the economic ideas and influences that were 
potent in the formation of our Constitution. It is by no means exhaustive; 
and the author in his preface calls it fragmentary; but he was the first to use 
the records of the Treasury Department in connection with a study of the 
formation of the Constitution; and he expresses the hope that his work will 
help to turn scholars to further study of the real economic forces that in- 
fluenced the shaping of our fundamental law. The archives of the Treasury 
Department and other records supply a field for many years of research along 
this line of investigation. 

A Summer and Winter on Hudson Bay. By C. K. Leith and A. T. 

Leith. 203 pp. Ills. Cantwell Printing Co., Madison, Wis., 1912. $2.50. 

9y 2 x6y 2 . 
This book fills a gap in the literature of the Hudson Bay region. Pro- 
fessor Leith and his party traveled about 1,000 miles from Missinaibi, Ont., on 
the Canadian Pacific B.B. to the south end of James Bay and along this shore 
and the east coast of Hudson Bay to Richmond Gulf. They visited the Hud- 
son Bay Company's posts at the mouths of the Moose, Rupert, East Main, Big 
and Great Whale Rivers. They observed the workings of the Company and of 
its new competitors, Revillon Freres, the life of the Indians and Eskimos, their 
relations with the two trading companies and with each other. In this region 
the fur trade, consisting chiefly of fox skins, alone interests the companies. 
The Indians and Eskimos are their workmen. and hunters. 

That extensive coastal region being one of the most isolated and least-known 
areas in North America gives additional value to this competent account of 
things and events within it. Professor Leith published the geological results 
of the trip in Economic Geology in 1910. It was worth while to add this 
narrative of the region traversed. The numerous photo-engravings of trading 
posts, natives and scenery, are a valuable feature. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

DIodern Argentina. The El Dorado of To-Day with Notes on Uruguay 
and Chile. By W. H. Koebel. xv and 380 pp. Ills., index. Dana Estes 
& Co., Boston, 1913. $3.50. 9x6. 

Essentially a book of pictures — many well chosen but badly reproduced 
photographs, and even more admirable word pictures of modern life. The 
author regards Buenos Aires, city and province, as the Argentine Republic; 
so do the Buenos Aires people themselves, yet it is only in the interior pro- 
vinces that one meets the Creole Argentine, who is after all still dominant in 
the republic. For Buenos Aires is more wonderful as a "melting pot" even 
than our own country, though we have no such .disproportion of foreigners as 
they; but the children of all are Argentines. Even the son of that conserva- 
tive being, the Englishman, is an Argentine, speaks Spanish, not English, and 
visits Paris when he goes to Europe rather than London! The "boom" is 
recognized in Buenos Aires, but the fertile soil, still far from occupied, is 
there. Collapse is not possible. A great future is before the country. How- 
ever, alfalfa was not introduced 18 years ago; it abounded in 1883, only not in 
the Buenos Aires Camp. Grain-growing is not so new; the reviewer passed 
through an almost continuous field of maize, 200 miles long, in 1889. The 



